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§ bea exhibition of the National Society of Craftsmen in 
collaboration with the National Arts Club, closed 
December 11th, too late for this issue, but a full account 
will be given with illustrations in the February number. 


The lettering on the Editorial page and the Rose border 
on this are by Maud E. Hulbert. 
of 


The exhibition held at Southampton, Long Island, of 
work done by Mr. Marshal T. Fry’s summer classes was of 
much interest to both artists and craftsmen. 

Mr. Fry’s work as a painter, designer, and teacher, 
naturally, leads us to look for the most advanced methods; 
and this expectation has been more than fulfilled by the 
summer’s work at ‘‘Wayside.”’ 

The course of study included out-of-door work in oils 
and in charcoal—for composition and the handling of these 
two mediums,—and an interesting course of design specially 
adapted to ceramics. 

To illustrate the work of the entire term the big barn 
at ‘‘Wayside’”’ had been turned into an attractive exhibi- 
tion-gallery; and here, hung against walls covered with gray- 
toned canvas, were selections from each department of the 
summer’s study. 

Beginning with interpretations of beautiful designs 
from the best periods, the exhibition led on to original work 
of the students which showed, in a marked degree, their 
appreciation of the fine qualities 3 in the ornament they had 
been studying. 

One feature of the work met with special enthusiasm: 
a collection of designs for small porcelain panels done in 
soft brilliant colors. They were in absolutely flat tones, 
each designed as carefully as a bit of old mosaic; and in 
such splendid color-harmony that they fairly glowed in 
their narrow black frames. The students who came for 
the study of landscape exclusively had two walls of the 
improvised gallery allotted to groups of their work; and 
the oil studies and sketches, and the charcoals, showed a 
painter-like quality, a vigor of handling, and a sympathy 
with the summer’s training, that would do credit to an ex- 
hibition of far greater pretentions. 

Mr. Fry’s earnest study with such masters of landscape 
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an analysis of the plant. 
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composition as Whistler, Dow, and Brangwyn, together 
with his unusual talent, has given him ability as a painter 
and instructor which the public is not slow to appreciate. 

In the house one room was entirely given to ceramic 
designs and the finished: pieces; and here the members of 
the class who were ceramists, had done themselves and 
their instruction great credit, while the interesting and well 
planned design, and the beautiful colors, had all been 
resolutely held within the bounds of suitable decoration 
over the glaze. 

Plates, bowls, and other pieces of china, of quiet line 
and good proportion, showed a beauty of pattern and a 
charm of color which were a delight both to the visitors 
and to the students themselves. . CAROLINE HOFMAN. 


£ 
LEAGUE NOTES 


The illustrations on pages 208 and 209 of this 
number of KERAMIC STUDIO will be of special interest to stu 
dents of design as well as to League members who have fol- 
lowed the League study course this season. If these members 
will compare their own drawings of ‘‘Facts from Roses” 
with the excellent one by one of our League members, Mrs. 
C. H. Shattuck, of Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, 
they can easily see where they failed to make as complete 
In most of the drawings sub- 
mitted the analysis was much too general and dreamy and 
while many were pleasing they lacked a certain vigor nec- 
essary for style or emphasis in design. Vigor and snap is4 
characteristic of most rose plants. Nature’s facts should be 
represented in no uncertain outlines and with a minute at- 
tention to all detail. This familiarity of detail is invalu- 
able as a suggestion to our creative mind when conventiot- 
alizing for design. 

The question has been asked by many “how shall I 
apply the facts gained from my study of the rose to 4 
design.’’ To answer briefly, the design must be an orderly 
arrangement of these facts, it must first be in the mind, 
then depict it. First, consider what it is for, second, 
constructional arrangement, third, the superstructure of 
enrichment. As the growth of the plant differs under the 
different conditions of its environment so must the use ? 
it in design vary according to the shape to be decora 
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We must keep the proper proportions between the details fulfil, the midrib supports everything, the little fibres even 
and the space to be decorated, avoiding over-crowding and have their office to hold together the detail between the 
collision of lines. The construction or framework must be ribs, giving contour to the leaf; cut out the construction 
good, for beauty of design depends upon excellence of con- and no beauty remains. The detail of the design must be 
8 sstruction, which must be strong enough to support the held together by the construction as in the leaf, else it is 
detail just as the branch is strong enough to support the. uninteresting. It is the framework that first attracts one. 
leaves, flowers and fruit. If the construction is poor no Then also the design must show the beauty and variety 
amount of enrichment can redeem it. of line. In nature we do not find many lines of unvarying 
To illustrate with our study of ‘‘Facts from Roses,’’ thickness neither are they pleasing in a design. Keep a 
take a leaf in the abstract apart from the plant. First just distribution of covered and uncovered surface, an equal 
you will observe a leading line or support, the midrib and division of background and foreground is seldom desirable. 
other ribs dependent upon this, each has a certain’office to Mary A. FARRINGTON, 
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Karchesium, adapted from-Greek example in Brit- Terra Cotta vase, painted under- 
ish Musenm, painted underglaze by F. A. Rhead. glaze by F. A. Rhead. Back- 
It is executed in a scheme of greens with a black round Red with Russet and 
background. The handles are Chrome Green, tron bands. The peacock is 
the light bands Victoria Green, and the flowers natural colors with bright Tur- 
shaded pale Pea Green. It was exhibited with quoise eyes in tail. 


other vases at Paris. 


UNDERGLAZE PAINTING 
F. Alfred Rhead 


(CONTINUED) 


The best palette of underglaze colors was made by the 
late Mr. Thomas Brougham, of Staffordshire, England, and 


on his death his stock and recipes were bought by Mr. 


Wenger who has agents in America. Brougham supplied 
the whole Continent of Europe, and many color makers 
purchased his colors and re-sold them; and his palette will 
be found the most complete and best available. Poulenc, 
of Paris, has an excellent palette, but he has no agent in 
America. 

The Chromo Transfer Company, of Stoke on Trent, 
England, make a very fine range of underglaze colors. 
These may be obtained from Mr. Frederick H. Rhead, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and a set of samples sufficient to do quite 
a number of articles can be got at a very cheap rate. The 
English underglaze colors are much the best, and are chiefly 
used all over the Continent of Europe. Mr. G. T. Croxall 


of East Liverpool, also supplies both Wenger’s and the | 


Chromo Company’s colors. 

Good effects may be secured in underglaze colors by 
the use of the atomizer or aerograph. Shaded or blended 
grounds can be done by this means, but if applied to painted 
pieces, the process should be employed after, and not before 
the painting is executed. Grounds may be also done (on 
flat surfaces) with a printer’s roller, rolled in color mixed 


with an adhesive oil, such as linseed, and rolled upon the | 


tiles or slabs until quite level. This process gives a qual- 
ity of surface ‘something between Morocco leather and 
primed canvas, and. is valuable on that account. The well 
known Austrian flower painter, Mussill, always had his tiles 


-and slabs prepared in this way. 


Any color may be chosen for the ground.But the paint- 
ing must be done in opaque colors applied in exactly the 
same manner as oil colors. It is, in fact, one of the great 
advantages of underglaze painting that the technique may 
be varied indefinitely. The water color or mineral color 
painter can employ his or her little technical devices, and 
the decorator accustomed to oils may use his own method 
of painting by the employment of impasto underglaze 
colors. But this requires some variation in the prepara- 
tion and application of the colors, and this will be dealt 
with later. 

The method of painting naturally, either flowers, 


birds, animals, figures or landscapes, cannot be laid down 
arbitrarily. It depends upon the ordinary practice of 
the worker, who may easily find a means to adapt his own 
style to the necessities of underglaze painting. As has 
been pointed out before, the absorbency of the ‘‘biscuit” 
may be either utilized or discarded. Assuming that the 
artist is accustomed to water color work, the vase, pitcher, 
or what not, may be done in a series of successive washes, 
as many water colors are done. | 

Or, assuming that a certain “‘on glaze’’ method is 
preferred, i. e., that of putting on the color in smooth pulpy 
masses, and taking out the lights with a brush, this may be 
done also. In this case, a pretty strong size (as already 
described) must be used to absolutely check the absorb- 


-ency, and to even give the appearance of a slight glaze, 


and the color must be made more flexible by the addition 
of a little vaseline or similar medium. An experiment or 
two will demonstrate the exact amount. For ordinary 
painting, white should not be used except in certain mix- 
tures, such as the blue already described, or when the 
painting is on tinted bodies. In landscape, the ordinary 
water color method is best. Care should be taken that 
each successive ‘‘wash”’ or painting is perfectly dry before 
the next is applied. 

In painting portraits, heads, or the human figure, 
much depends upon the style and amount of finish desired. 
The great French painter, Lessore, whose underglaze 
paintings command fabulous prices, painted with great 
dash and freedom. He dashed in a sketchy outline with 
a pen, in manganese brown, and with a large and vigorous 


brush put in the draperies, backgrounds and skies. The 


flesh he did with a smaller brush, but with equal vigor. 
He seemed to absolutely ignore the peculiarity of the 
material, and to paint just as though he was working in 
water color on paper. With a curiously restricted palette 
he got great variety and richness of effect, and his plaques 
and vases had all the amplitude and dignity of the best 
Italian majolicas. 

Boullemier, accustomed to the high finish of Sévres, 
found at the Minton firm at Stoke a new outlet for his 
technical skill and fine sense of color in Minton’s under- 
glaze wares. He had three methods of painting in under- 
glaze, cleverly adapting each to his subject and the partic- 
ular class of ware he was decorating. One method was 
similar to that employed by Lessore, except that he care- 
fully finished and ‘“‘stippled” the heads and hands. The 
rest was done in square and expressive touches. His 
second method was the employment of ‘‘impasto’’ colors. 
He mixed white with his colors until they had the requisite 
body (the colors cannot be used beyond a certain thick- 
ness without the admixture of white) and boldly applied 
them with hoghair brushes, and even a palette knife. The 
colors, used in this way, are apt to have a chalky effect, 
but Boullemier neutralized this by painting over the opaque 
preparation with transparent washes. By this means he. 
obtained depth and richness. His third method was the 
application of his ordinary ‘‘china painting” style. He 
worked and “stippled” until he achieved a degree of finish 
surprising to the ordinary. painter in underglaze colors. 
He proved, in fact, that almost anything can be accom 
plished with the underglaze palette. I have often sat 
with him while he worked, and have to thank him for 
many little technical tricks. In his ordinary work (01 
glaze) he made a very free use of the needle,—an ordinary 
sharp darning needle lashed with silk to a pencil stick. 
This he used to break up surfaces, and obtain a ‘‘texture 
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STUDY OF JAPANESE ORANGE—EDITH ALMA ROSS 


Suitable for application underglaze or overglaze. 
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on which he worked with a fine pointed brush until he got 
the requisite ‘‘quality’’ and finish. 

I was once surprised to see him using the needle on 
a vase which he was painting underglaze. On the glaze, 
the color, of course, is easily scratched with a point, but 
on biscuit, under ordinary conditions, it would make no 
more impression than it would on a water color drawing. 
Boullemier, however, by sogging the surface of his vase 
highly, had obtained a smooth and non-absorbent surface 
similar (on all essentials) to glazed ware, and. had mixed 
his colors with just the right amount of ‘‘tackiness’’ for 
the needle to make a fine clear line. 

Of course, with this kind of painting, one must make 
a perfect net work of scratches—something like a wood 
engraving—and when the whole surface is covered, the 
minute white patches, must be touched and stippled with 
a fine pointed brush in the proper color. These must in 
turn be broken up with the point, and again finished with 
the brush. Washes may be put over the stippling in parts, 
according to the discretion of the artist—for this process 
must be only used by the artist, and not by the tyro. It 
is a laborious method of working, but the delicate and 
exquisite finish obtainable by its use well repays the trouble, 


_ if the operator can draw and paint. 


For the. ordinary kinds of underglaze painting no 
more instruction is necessary than the simple rules laid 
down. A very little experiment will demonstrate its pos- 
sibilities, and every one who practices the .art will find 


little devices for obtaining new effects. It is (while pre- 


serving all the advantages and possibilities of enamel or 
on glaze painting) to on glaze painting, what oil color is 
to water color painting. It can, besides, be wedded to 
other processes. Underglaze painting may be followed 
up and finished on glaze, thus allying the vigor of the one 
method to the delicacy of the other. 

Underglaze painting may be glazed with colored 
glazes, and effects of extraordinary depth and richness are 
possible in this way. It has the great advantage to the 
amateur, that while a person having some skill with the 
brush or pencil cannot paint on glaze in mineral colors 


TEA PATTERN FOR UNDERGLAZE 
F, A. RHEAD 


Outlined in French Green. Flowers, Wenger’s 
“*Brougham’s Unique,” or Poulenc’s Violet, or 
*‘Chromo”’ Mauve. Leaves, Apple Green (1 part 
Victoria Green and 1 part Yellow). 


without some instruction and practice, they may paint 
successfully under glaze right away. 

But even the practiced painter will find, at the out. 
set, that the impasto method of painting under glaze needs 
some experiment and practice before successful results 
can be attained. But once it is tried, it is found so fascinat- 


ing that it is rarely discarded. The painter Mussil, before 


mentioned, was a master in this style of ceramic decoration, 
His adoption of the method was partly accidental. He 
left Paris just before the siege by the Germans in 1870, 
and went to England, where he found employment in the 
Minton Studios. Mr. Arnoux, the well known ceramist, 
was art director at the time, and he noticed that Mussil’s 
fine studies of flowers were invariably made either in oj 
or Gouache, which is opaque water color on tinted paper, 
Being translated to china, they lost much of their force: 


' and power, and the idea struck Mr. Arnoux that Minton’s 


fine. red body would be an admirable ground for these 
powerful studies painted underglaze in impasto. Mussil 
therefore tried some pieces, and they achieved an immediate 
and immense success, both in England, the Continent of 
Europe, and America. He declined a fixed salary, and 
was paid an arranged price for each piece. He was in- 
credibly swift, and would perfectly represent the down 
on the breast of a bird, the bloom on fruit, or the light on 
a rose, with a few flicks of his brush. He died in 1906 and 
left a little fortune of $200,000 made chiefly by his under- 
glaze painting. It is Mussil’s palette which I give here, 
as well as his method of painting. I use it myself for 
this class of work, and find it simple, convenient, and ex- 
pressive. 

The colors needed are those already specified, with the 
addition of U. G. white. Wenger supplies a good white, 
but the perfect one is made by Aidney, Stoke, England. 
Some of the colors will not mix with white, or are unsatis- 
factory when mixed, and this should be borne clearly in 
mind. Others, again, have sufficient opacity to be used 
alone, and retain their color even when put on a colored 
ground. The best grounds for general purposes are drab 
or red (terra cotta). | 

Of course, a number of other stained bodies are avail- 
able, and these may all be utilized for novel decorative 
effect, so long as the painting or decoration is schemed to 
harmonize with the color of the ground. But with the 
drab and red bodies, almost any color effect (so long as it 
is not discordant in itself) will agree. It will be well to § 
bear in mind that the color of these stained grounds may 
be effectively pressed into service. For example, a thin 
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wash of mazarine on the red body gives a rich purplish 
grey, a thicker wash a sober violet, and a still stronger coat 
a luscious velvety black. Greens, according to their tone 
and thickness washed over the red, give an immense range 
of tones varying from dull drab to suave subdued greens 
of all hues, while chrome and Victoria green if applied 
thick enough for opacity, retain their own inherent brilliancy 
and are not affected by the ground, unless they are washed 
on thinly enough for the ground toe seen through. On 
the drab body, a wash of blue produces varying tones of 
slate color, and greens are affected (in tone, if not in tint) 
as they are by the red, except that the contrast of the red 
ground makes the greens appear brighter. Yellows and 
oranges give a wide variety of tones on the drab, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the wash. When opaque, they 
show yellow and orange, but not quite so bright as on 
white or cream. 

Yellow flowers may be very simply and effectively 
treated on a drab ground, by washing a very thin wash of 
yellow for the shadows, and brightening the lights by re- 
peated thickness of yellow until the necessary opacity is 
attained. 

It will be easy to judge of this during the process of 
painting, for the colors, when mixed with the necessary 
mediums, show a similar degree of opacity and semi- 
transparency to what is seen after firing. 

Still, the method previously suggested, of making 
trial slabs or plates of tinted bodies with all the colors 
applied in various strengths, will be more helpful than 
columns of written instruction. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


CLUB NOTE 


At the regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, held on December roth, three very 
interesting talks were given. First, Miss Sheldon, an art 
teacher of the Normal College of the City, addressed the 
Society on jewelry: she spoke about the copper, silver and 
gold workmanship of the craft, illustrating her talk with 
fine examples. Then the Society had the pleasure of 
listening to Miss Hibler’s talk on block-printing: in a few 
words we were given a true idea of the successes and fail- 
ures of this undertaking. The third Kut not the least of 
the speakers was Mr. J. Wm. Fosdick of the Nationa Arts 
Club, who spoke on crafts in general. 
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ROSES WITH BAND AND LETTERING (Page 200) 


Maud E. Hulbert 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may; 

Old Time is still aflying; 

And those same flowers that bloom today 

Tomorrow may be dying.” 
| 3 petal the design, paint in the roses first, with Pompa- 

dour, Warm Grey, Yellow Ochre and Lemon Yellow, 

the lightest leaves, with Moss Green shaded with Brown 
Green and the deeper ones with Shading Green and Brown 
Green. The shadowy leaves in Copenhagen Grey, the stems 
‘with Finishing Brown. Finish it with some delicate green, 
Apple Green with a little Ochre in it is good, tint it with 
Ivory glaze. 


Paint the band a Green Gold. Parts, about a third- 


Silver and two-thirds Gold, mixed well together. This will 
have to be put on for the first and second fires and the 
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lettering for the third firing. The capital may be done 
with the Yellow Green with black outlines and the letters 
Black or Shading Green. Make the letters dark and even. 

The band would also look well if it were done in a Mat 
Green, the same shade as the flushing, with the letters in 
Gold. This would require only two firings if the mat color 
were painted on evenly the first fire. . 


LADY’S SLIPPER—MAUD E. HULBERT 


ee petals of the flowers are white, use Warm Grey 
and Brown Green for the shadows on them. The’ 
lip is white striped with purple, use Rose, Ruby and 4 
little Violet of Gold. In the center is a very little Yel- 
low with a few tiny spots of Orange Red. 

The leaves and stems require Deep Blue Green, Brown 
Green, Yellow Green and Moss Green. Some Ochre and 
Copenhagen Grey might be used in the background. 
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(Osmos 


COSMOS—ALICE WILLETS 
COSMOS (Supplement) 


I. M. Ferris 


Fo® the pink flowers use Peach Blossom and 

Ashes of Roses, keeping only one or two 
blossoms prominent, the rest in shadow. Make 
background tones warm and yellow for first fire, 
leaving detail for second or third fire. Keep the 
greens soft and grey, and blend flowers, leaves 
and background together, except in most promi- 
nent part where strong accent may be placed. 


TREATMENT FOR LADY’S SLIPPER 


Photograph by Helen Pattee. 
H. Barclay Paist. 


_ sepals and lip-like center of the flower are 

white. The values may be secured by shad- 
ing with Grey for Flowers or soft Grey Green. The 
cup of the flower is shaded delicately with Rose 
and spotted at regular intervals near the top with 
Ruby. This is a difficult flower to describe and 
if a student is not familiar with it, it would be 
much safer to use monochrome treatment. The 
backs of the leaves would better be kept a soft 
grey green, rather light; the inside or front of the 
leaves, stronger. Paint first with Dark Green and 
dry dust or glaze with Moss Green. ‘The prettiest 
background for this study would be a light tone 
of Grey Green or Apple Green. If the study is to 
be applied to a vase, one can use a shaded back- 


ground running from Grey Green at the top to Dark Green 
at the base. 

For monochrome treatment select green or grey. For 
green scheme use Grey Green, Olive Green, Dark Green and 
Moss Green for glazing. For grey scheme, Copenhagen 
(Blueand Grey) ; if too cold glaze delicately with Ivory Yellow. 
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FACTS FROM WILD ROSE—MRS. C. H. SHATTUCK 
(Instructor in Painting and Ceramics “t Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas.) 
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HIS study is for the bowl which was given as Problem 
II of the National League course. 

It should be warm in tone, with Black outline. ‘Tint 
the bowl inside and out with an Ivory Yellow of rather grey 
yet luminous quality. In the repeated fire slightly deepen 
the background ‘of the large panels in the border. 

Make the interlacing bands which form the panels of 
a soft green, which with the violet of the flowers will pro- 


VIOLET BOWL—MRS. C. H. SHATTUCK 


duce a harmony of tone. The same green may be laid 
flat for stems and leaves, though the leaves may be slightly 
darkened and modeled, blending into violet. Flowers to 
be in tones of violet with gold centers; and panels contain- 
ing flower motives to have gold background. 

Work for purity of color and luminosity, repeating 
the painting until a fine harmony and depth is se- 


cured. 
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DESIGN OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 


DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF CHINA 


Caroline Hofman 
(This series of articles has been reviewed and indorsed by Mr. Ralph 
Helm Johonnot, Instructor in Composition and Design at Pratt Institute.] 
INTRODUCTION 


HE thoroughly trained workman is the _ successful 
workman in any line of service and bread winning, 
whether craft, business, or profession. The trained mind, 
the practiced hand, will win the prizes in the long run, and 
so receive the reward of careful preparation. -. 

Fora while it may be possible for the careless worker and 
the thoughtless designer to hold a public, but always the 
hold is brief and the returns small. ; 

What is true of our own craft is equally true of the 
others; but although most of the statements made, and all 
of the principles followed in these articles are applicable to 
a wider field of decorative art, our present concern is for 
the one craft, and we will follow that, leaving our readers to 
carry the methods and principles tnto other fields if they 
choose to do so. Considering, then, our own craft; the 
. trained worker thinks out his whole plan of decoration at 
> the outset, building (spacing) it upon the shape of the 
| piece to be decorated; and then hunts for the details he 
may omit, knowing that his design will be finer, stronger 
and more enduring for each unnecessary stroke left out. 
Concentrating his effort upon the three essentials of all 
beautiful decoration; good dark-and-light pattern, graceful 
line and proportion, and harmonious coloring, he works 
out his design with care and love and patience. 

a With this effort constantly brought to bear upon his 
7 chosen handicraft he will cultivate the keen appreciation 
of beauty which is the chief characteristic of the master- 
craftsman. 

The student of design who will test his work honestly 
_ at each step of the way, byconsidering whether he is putting 
into it something of these three qualities, will shorten his 
way toward success by many a weary and discouraged day. 
The earnest student will soon recognize the forms that are 

beautiful and the colors that harmonize. | 
His business is to make something beautiful; and in 
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just so far as he succeeds does he entitle himself to a stand- 
ing in‘ his art. 

The student will reach the best results in the most direct 
way, (shall we not, as artists, look for directions and thor- 


‘oughness, rather than ‘quick methods.) by trying to 


master the first exercises in ‘‘space art’’ before undertaking 
anything ambitious. 

“To do a great thing is to do a simple thing better 
than anyone else has done it.’”” You do not know what 
possibilities of originality may be in your nature. Make 
each design, however simple, express yourself alone; your 
own taste, your own judgment, your own sense of propor- 
tion; and you will soon see that you are growing and develop- 
ing in your art. There is no reason why, with ordinary 
knowledge of line and color such as the beginner in china- 
decoration must possess, he should not, from the first, pro- 
duce interesting work. But the student who intends to 
master his art, must be content to go slowly at first, realizing 
that more ambitious things can only be reached step by step. 

The artist-nature, always enthusiastic and eager, is in 
an ecstasy of joy while creating, but perhaps sees, the next 
day, that what he created is so faulty or common-place as 
to mortify and discourage him. ; 

The surest way to avoid these wearing alternations of 
hope and discouragement and to keep the attitude of mind 
that-is truly workman-like, is to attempt only a little 
progress at a time, limiting ourselves strictly in the elements 
of decoration to be used; and then, by faithful effort, to 
accomplish that little skillfully. 
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PORTRAIT BY FRANZ HALS 
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As designers, let us open our eyes and ‘minds widely to 
all that is beautiful in nature, and to the best things that 
have been done by decorative artists. 

Let us use our motif in whatever way will best express 
our taste, so long as that taste is guided and ruled by the 
broad principles which underlie all beauty in decoration. 

Whether we are at present in any danger of falling 
into a limited way of planning design for china is a question 
that each china-painter has to decide for himself; but when 
we look at the wonderful work of the old oriental designers 
we can all agree that there are many fine ways of composing 
designs for china. 

For, consciously or unconsciously, those old-time 
ceramists had a decorative feeling in the use of whatever 
motif came to hand; a feeling for proportion, for spacing; 
for subordinating interests, and for movement of line,—and 
these were the spirit of their work. : 

And it is these principles which we propose to study in 
our articles, for through them alone we can reach the spirit 
of beautiful composition and design. 


You will see in the illustrations the difference between 


these two ways of beginning a design. To divide our space 
in a big frank way helps us to feel the whole proportion at 
the outset; and above everything design rests upon good 


proportion. | 
When we work in this way we are compelled to think 


of proportion, and not of our motif, as the important factor 
in our design. 

Any given space can be divided into a well proportioned 
design in an infinite number of ways,—each person finds 
his individual way of doing it by following the broad first 
principles of composition, by practicing, and by growing, 


(as he is sure to do if he cares to,) in appreciation of beauty. 


We all want recipes for ‘working, and often we would be 
more ready to work out, mathematically, the exact ‘amounts 
of given tones to be used in a design than we should be to 


go out under a pine tree and note the beautiful dark pattern 
of its branches against the sky. 

Where do the best designers get their inspiration. 

Not from scientific recipes for dark-and-light patterns. 


LANDSCAPE 


FIRST PAPER 


Anyone can make a design of a sort, but to very few 
is it given to make a good design without considerable study 
and practice. 

In making simple designs children are often more suc- 
cessful than grown persons, because they work with frank 
space divisions and do not try to draw into their designs 
artificial and awkwardly planned shapes. 

Good design always means dividing space in a big way, 
by careful planning, so that every shape in the whole space 
may be a graceful and well-proportioned one; while weak 
and uninteresting design shows us certain shapes drawn 
Into a space for the sake of what they represent, (a flower, 
a tree, or whatever it may be,) with no thought given to 
the shape of the spaces that are left. 

_ We cannot make designs by cutting pieces out of a 
siven space in this fashion. The method will answer when 
one is cutting cookies out of dough, because the rest of the 
dough can be kneaded together to make.more cookies. 
But our background spaces in design have to be left right 
where they are, and they form a prominent part of our 
design, so it behooves us to consider them carefully. 


BY DAUBIGNY 


When a Japanese art-dealer was asked whether the 
designers among his countrymen worked from given theo- 
ries he answered mockingly, ‘‘No, we make the designs, 
and let others make the theories.” 

Broad principles the designers of every race and time cer- 
tainly have, and, consciously or unconsciously, always follow. 

These principles of design are what the present 


_series of articles is intended to teach, and there will be 


much insisting upon them, much harking back to them, 
with which you will have to be patient. 

Principles we must have, but in addition let us be sure 
that we can always recognize beauty; let us feel it and seek 
it, and it will surely find its way into the work of our hands. 

Do not conclude that because you do not care for 
modern ‘‘conventional’’ design you are opposed to all ab- 
stract ornament. There are plenty of rare and beautiful 
designs among the classics that every artist-nature delights 
in, cannot help liking. 

Copies of a few of these, some of which are given with 
this article, hung on the walls of his work-room, will im- 
prove a designer’s work more surely than will months of 
theorizing. 
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Helpful, really beautiful, things that are within the 
reach of everyone will be mentioned from time to time in 
these papers, and sometimes given with the text, and the 
student who is really eager for the best examples of design 
to study will be constantly finding them for himself. 

Now, with this preliminary lecture well over, we must 
go to work to design. When we want a design we must 
try it in half-a-dozen different ways, and if it will not go 
this way, perhaps it will go that way,—and this need of 


ingenuity soon gives us active imaginations. 


But we must do our trying without wasting time by 
round-about methods, so we can learn to “blot in’’ our 
designs, roughly at first, working wholly for a good space- 
division instead of carefully drawing our motif. 

Get your design well proportioned, well spaced and you 
can polish your drawing later. 

Shall we try, first of all, a border of “line and dot”’ 
pattern. This will serve to bring our principles into service, 
and you will be surprised to see how much beauty and 
variety can be achieved with these simple elements of 
decoration. TO BE CONTINUED. ~ 


TILES IN MONOCHROME—RUTH E. KENTNER 


HERAMIC STUDIO 


PRIMROSES (Page 205) 
Maud E. Hulbert 


SE Warm Grey and Lemon Green for the shadows of 
the flowers and Lemon Yellow and Moss Green for 
the markings on the petals, and Brown Green for the centers 
and a little Chestnut Brown to give the depth of the centers, 
The green of the primroses is very bright and tender, use 
Moss Green, a little Deep Blue Green and Brown Green. A 
very light wash of blue in the last firing over the white 
flowers in the high light, usually makes it appear whiter. 


STUDIO NOTES 


_ Miss Fannie M. Scammell has removed her studio to 
43, West 27th Street, New York. 


Miss Mellona Butterfield of Omaha, Nebr., has opened 
a new studio at 894 Brandeis Bldg., where she will be 
pleased to see her friends. 
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APPLE STEIN 
| Katherine W. Lindsey. 
Outline and fire, all Black. Second fire: Tint all over 
with Special Tinting Oil and a little Meissen Brown, just 
enough color to make it easy to see when the color is patted 
smooth and even. After standing until tacky, dust with 
2 parts Pearl Grey, 1 part Grey for Flesh and 1 part Meissen 
Brown. ‘Third fire: Put leaves and stems in with one-half 
New Green, one-half Shading Green. Wash Yellow Red 
on dark side of apples. If these colors do not come out 
dark enough do the third firing over. 


PEARS (Page 257) 
Mary Burnett. 

- SSP the foremost pears warm in color or else the design 

will be dull and uninteresting; using Alberts’ Yellow 
and Brown Green for edges and Fry’s Blood Red for flush 
with a little touch of Finishing Brown for darkest part of 
red. The side pears may be kept more green, using Brown 
Green, Moss Green and softening with Yellow. 

Paint the leaves with Dark Green, Brown Green and 
Moss Green, making a few of them warm with Brown 
and Red. The stems are Brown and Green. 


7 LANDSCAPE STEIN 
Katherine W. Lindsey. 

First firing: Outline with Black. Put trees in with 
one-third Copenhagen Blue, one-third Banding Blue, one- 
third Grey for Flesh. 

Second firing: Use Special Oil over all the stein with a 
little Meissen Brown in it, dust when tacky, Grey Green in 
back of landscape, the rest with one-third Copenhagen 
Blue, one-third Sea Green, one-third Grey for Flesh. 


Third firing: Go over trees with same colors. Paint 


flat wash over dark parts of stein with one-half Banding 
Blue, one-half Grey for Flesh. 
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TERRAPIN 3 
S. E. Price 
_ T the dark part of the design with one part Copen- 
hagen Blue, one-half part Sea Green, three parts 
Copenhagen Grey. Fire. Tint border with Neutral Grey 
and fire. Tint the whole surface with Pearl Grey and fire. 


DARK BLUE TREATMENT. 
Paint design with Banding Blue and dust with Royal 
Blue. Fire. Tint border with ry pats of Copenha- 
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gen Blue and Banding Blue and fire. Ground lay whole 
surface with Grey Blue Glaze and fire lightly. 
| 
CIDER PITCHER (Page 217) 
Ophelia Foley. 
Darkest tone should be Black, body of vase, Dark 
Olive Brown, background of border, Dull Ochre, apples, 
dull Ochre with a tinge of Pompadour, darker on one side. 
Leaves, a dull Olive Green. 


Geor Pare Babbitt . 


PLATE—GEORGIA PARR BABBITT 


3 pam one portion of plate design carefully and trace 
remainder, going over all carefully in India ink. ‘Tint 
border a good blue, not a weak suggestion of a color, using 
two-thirds Light Green, one-third Deep Blue Green. Clean 
out design; then either outline design all in Black, or all 
in gold; or, Swastika and line portions in Black, remainder 
in gold. 


When perfectly dry, fill in Swastika and connect- 
ing lines with Liquid Bright Silver, forget-me-nots in Blue, 
deeper at edges, roses in Pink, turnover portions«and edges 
deeper, leaves Apple and Moss Green. . Fire hard. For | 
second fire strengthen any weak lines or imperfect silver,. 
put gold in center of forget-me-nots and dotted shading 
in roses and give a medium fire. ! 
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CONVENTIONALIZATIONS OF TURTLE FOR TERRAPIN SET 
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DESIGN BABCOCK. 


Two tones of green or grey blue with gold on handles and edge. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. ]. W.—The use of a banding wheel is very simple. . The piece to 
be banded is placed in the center of the whirling disc. The hand with the 
brush is steadied by the rest. The brush, well charged with color as for 
tinting, is held steadily at the point where the band is desired while the other 
hand whirls the disc, thus carrying the color around in a band. 


Mrs. S. E. B.—To put a dark blue conventional border on a pale blue 
ground—First tint and fire your ground, then paint your design with a 
square shader well charged with color. This gives a vibrating tone which is 
generally considered more pleasing than solid color. However if you prefer 
the latter, after the tint is fired, paint the design with grounding oil, padding 
it evenly and cleaning off whatever runs over the design. Then dust on your 
color, cleaning edges again with surgeon’s wool on a pointed stick. 


C. E. D.—For a dinner set, the idea of gold bands and monograms for 


the main part of the service is very good. The fancy dishes we should pre- 


fer in that case, decorated with borders in gold with monogram in medallion 


in border or center. Colored enamel could be introduced if necessary. We 
would not care for naturalisitc treatment of flowers in a dinner set. 


Mrs. A. W. J.—If you use powder enamel, mix with fat oil of turpentine 
so that it just holds together, thin with oil of lavender to the desired con- 
sistency breathing on it and mixing again if it shows a tendency to spread, 
If tube enamel use oil of lavender only. See November, 1905, number 
KERAMIC STupIo. Class room article in enamel. 


M. M. C.—We will give some letters and monograms later. Liquid 
bright gold does very well for first coat, is saving and wears well. 


Mrs. E. B. K.—Liquid bright gold cannot be used over paste for raised 
gold. It can be used over enamel but is tawdry looking. We should judge 
that your paste was not fired sufficiently. 


Mrs. S. R.—Belleek china is treated exactly the same as white china 
in overglaze decoration with the exception that reds must be painted stronget 
and that moss green, yellow green and brown green are liable to come out 
brewn. Alse it must not be fired quite as hard. 
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| THE CRAFTS 


Under the susiatipienant of Miss Emtly Peacock, 232 East 27th Street, New York. All inquiries in regard to the various 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under thts head. 7 | 


All questions must be received before the 10th day of month preceding issue, and will be answered under ‘‘Answers to Inquiries’’ only. Please do not send 


stamped envelope for reply. 


Illus. No. 1. 


DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF METAL WORK 


WROUGHT WITH THE MOST RUDIMENTARY TOOLS 
F.C. Featherstone 


E are awakening, thanks to the critical attention 

given to craftsmanship by Ruskin and Morris. Pub- 
lic taste and appreciation are increasing and we are begin- 
ning to realize that good things are not necessarily costly 
ones. How to make art pervade the industries is the prob- 
lem we must meet. To achieve this, handicraft and design 
must be taught at the same time. 

The best designs for any medium are only obtained by 

working in it. The limitations imposed by material and 
process of working should be recognized and accepted. 
These very limitations will often be a source of inspiration 
to us. 
_. 1, We should imitate the art of the early craftsman whose 
a was direct and fearless—the hand and the brain 
worked together—the process suggesting ideas that were 
unfailingly strong and national. One is impressed with the 
sincerity of these early workmen as well as with their 
patient skill. 

It is our wish to further encourage the handicraft 
movement. These papers will deal with metal craft in its 
simplest forms. 

Metal work is an ancient art and/;we may,:claim as 
fellow craftsmen and patrons Tubal Cain and the Cabiri. 
It is advisable for the worker to visit museumis to see what 
has previously been done. Many interesting jewels, trin- 
kets and household utensils will be found made by our 
primitive people, and marvels are to ‘be found in the Indian 
collections. In the middle ages the practice of covering 
wooden coffers and caskets with thin metal,either cut (in 
which case it was frequently backed by rich colored velvets), 
or embossed, was quite general. 

The very general impression that expensive tools and 
a special place in which to work are necessary, have proved 
great drawbacks to the art of metal work being extensively 
practiced. 


esses—enameling, chasing, and heavy forming—require an 
elaborate, expensive outfit not to be found outside of the 
studio, but a great deal may be done with a very simple 
equipment the cost of which will be practically small. 


It is quite true that the more advanced proc- 


The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


Steel metal work is very easy in its simplest stages 
where only very thin ductile metal is used; the work can be 
done by a student who can draw a pattern. In this article 
will be shown what can be done with but two tools, a com- 
mon nail and an ordinary hammer. 

Of all metals brass and copper are best for beginners, 
they are cheap and easily worked and are sold in sheets or 
rolls of different widths by weight and ‘cost twenty-five 
cents a pound. The thickness of metals is known as their 
gauge. The gauge or thickness decreases as the numbers 
increase. No. 30 1s the best for the first work. It comes 
hard rolled. and soft rolled—hard is the smoother, but the 
soft is best. for this purpose, as it need not be annealed. 

‘Annealing is softening metal by making it red hot and 
afterwards cooling slowly. 

Two of the simplest methods of decoration are pierc- 
ing, and decorating by a series of single dots. For the first 
is needed an ordinary hammer or mallet and a wire nail filed 
to a conical point. After filing the nail, carefully smooth 
with emery paper to do away with any roughness; this fil- 
ing heats it, and takes away its temper, therefore, it is 
necessary to heat’ the tool to a red heat through the point 
and then dip into cold water at once. For the second, a. 
light hammer and a nail filed to a smooth blunt point. 
This decoration, by a series of single dots, was an ancient 
practice, and many beautiful examples are to be found in 
our museums. ‘This treatment gives a lacelike effect both 
delicate and refined. ‘To trace the same design in lines, 
would require far greater skill and would be far less effective. 
For this work your design must be traced on the back of | 
the metal which is screwed to a board covered with either 
felt or blotting paper. Great care must be taken not to 
pierce the metal; the dots must be simply embossed. By 


Illus. Ne. 2. 4 
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to seek the assistance of the local tinsmith and have him 
turn the edges, top and bottom, over a wire to give the 
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filing nails to different degress of bluntness the pattern will 
have more variety and as the student becomes familiar 
with tools he will be more keenly alive to the artistic possi- 
bilities of this work and these possibilities are infinite. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE LAMP SHADE OR LANTERN 
Preliminary work. Having unrolled the metal, rub it 
flat with a piece of wood, or a wooden mallet and with 
scissors cut a piece a trifle larger on all sides than the article 
tobe made. It is better to have the design carefully drawn 
on paper. Place the piece of metal on the drawing board, 
the design upon this, fixing it at the top with drawing pins 
or tacks. Under this slip a sheet of black. carbon paper. 
With a hard pencil firmly follow every line of the design. 
Remove both papérs and you will find a print of the pattern 
on the bright metal. This, however, will rub off easily, so 
it is best to scratch the lines with some sharp pointed in- 
strument, a steel crochet needle makes an admirable tracer. 
Look the traced lines over carefully, if there is the least 
error, correct it; do not count upon making correction 
later; what seems to be a trifling fault in the drawing will 
be a serious blemish when beaten in metal. 
_ Let me impress upon those attempting to learn a 
minor art, the importance of care and thoroughness in the 


beginning; careless habits acquired at first are seldom over- 


come. 

Having perfected the pattern the metal must be at- 
tached to the felt-covered board. The felt not only pro- 
tects the board but keeps the tool from getting dull, also 
it prevents the metal from bending. With your pointed 
nail-punch in the left hand and the hammer in the right 
begin by following carefully the outline of the center form, 
piercing the holes at a regular distance apart. Outline the 
entire pattern first. Always work from the center outward, 
the metal then is less likely to buckle. Having finished the 
outlines gradually fill in between, puncturing the entire 
background. ‘This will give relief to pattern, and make it 
appear raised. The lamp shade III. No. 1, is made of 28 
gauge copper. When the work is finished you will have 
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shade firmness. He will also join the sides in either a 
clutch joint, or by riveting. For this joint you must allow 
on either end one-half an inch margin parallel to the ends. 

Riveting is much the more decorative way of joining 
and is not a difficult problem. This paper deals with the 
simplest form of this art and that requiring the least ex- 
pensive equipment, therefore riveting will be described 
later. 

Nothing could“be better than perforated decoration 


_for lamp shades, lanterns, electroliers, candle shades and 


fire screens. The light shining through is most effective: 
The beauty may be still further enhanced by lining with 
colored silk. Be sure to select a silk which is rather thin 
and transparent so that it will not exclude too much light. 
Lamp shades of brass require to be made in panels, for the 
reason that brass comes in rolls not over twenty-two inches 
wide. Copper, however, may be obtained in sheets 28 
by 40 and even larger. ; 
When decorating an article like the sconce or bellows 


Ill. No. 2, where the perforations are used only to give the 


effect of repoussé, and not to admit the light, it is well to 
make the holes rather small. This is attained by a lighter 
blow of the hammer so that only the point of the tool pene- 
trates. 

The bellows are very stunning made of either brass or 
copper. The length from the tip of nozzle to top of handle 
is three feet. Instead of the English coat-of-arms the arms 
of the person for whom they, the bellows, are designed . 
could be used. A conventionalized salamander or dragon 
makes an effective design. The salamander seems, be- 
cause of its mythological significance, particularly well 
suited to a bellows or fire screen. 

Two other methods of decorating metal are what is 


known as repoussé and chasing. 


Repoussé is embossed ornament in relief, done by 
forcing out the metal from the back. 
Chasing is done entirely by working on the face of the 


metal. Chasing is used by itself or in connection with 
repoussé, 
Showing How To plan 
and Cul lamp 
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Illus. No. 2. 


CUT BRASS 


For this work a metal hand-saw will be needed. They 
retail for sixty cents and the small saws come in sets of 
twelve for tencents a set. It will also be necessary to have a 
saw board, which in shape greatly resembles a boot-jack. 
Screw this securely to the edge of the work table. By this 
means the work is supported at both sides of the board over 
the opening, while the metal is firmly held. It can also be 
turned about in any direction to conform to the movement 
of the saw as it follows the pattern to be cut. In the sconce 
Ill. No. 2 there is a combination of pierced and cut work. 
The cut part is not intricate however. It would be advis- 
able though to practice first with some small scraps of 
metal. Trace the form to be cut out, with a fine brush 
charged with India ink or black water-color. Punch a 
hole just inside the space to be sawed out. Take the saw 
in the frame, unscrew one end which should be threaded 
through the hole. Readjust the saw, screwing so that it is 
quite taut and by a vertical movement up and down, follow 
the line of the pattern, sawing out the entire piece. When 
one section is finished it will be necessary to again unscrew 
the saw and thread through another part in the same way. 

There is quite a knack in managing this tool. Many 
saws may be broken before dexterity is acquired, but, 
nearly every one has the same experience. Fortunately 
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the work itself is not easily injured and the saws are inex- 
pensive. It should be mentioned here that the saw must be 
frequently lubricated with kerosene applied either with a 
small splint of wood or with a feather. Beeswax also can 
be used. 

When the management of the tool is understood, 
metal one-eighth of an inch in thickness can be cut easily. 
Combs for the hair and belt buckles of heavy copper, in 
simple cut work designs are charming. 

The conventional design on book ends, Ill. No. 1, lends 
itself equally well to cut work. The parts of the design 
which in this illustration are beaten down, might be sawed 
out instead. For these ends which must be firm use metal 
of greater thickness, 20 or 22 gauge. 

Candlesticks can be made of three-fourths inch, 26 
gauge seamless tubing. To form the feet or base the tube 
is slotted with a file or fret saw. With a pair of flat nose 
pliers extend these feet so that the base is broadened. The 
candle socket is expanded by twisting any round hard in- 
strument in it. 

The bobeche and handle are cut from a flat piece of metal, 
a hole is cut in bobeche the exact size of tube filed and 
slipped on before the nozzle is expanded, which will keep 
it in place. The bobeche is the little saucer like receptacle 
intended to catch the candle grease. The handle is riveted 
to the tube. Tall slender vases may be made in the same 
way using tubing correspondingly larger in circumference. 

Summary of tools and materials: Saw frame and saws, 
steel punches blunt, drill, saw board, wooden or rawhide 
mallet, metal. 

The following in the order of their difficulty is a list of 
the articles that may be made in metal: Finger plates, 
escutcheons, false hinges, blotter ends, door plate, name 
plate, trays, photo frames, mirror frames, boxes, chests, 
flower pot covers, fern dish holder, sconces, candle shades, 
lamp shades, jardinieres, candlesticks, vases, belt buckles, 
mountings for bag, pen holders, casserole covers, lanterns, 
fire screens, bellows. 


Illus, No. 3. 
er 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


J. H.—A short article on Repousse was given in the December number 
of 1903. We hope to have an article on the making of bowls in metal very 
soon, 


E. B.—Try using Devoe and Raynolds Indelible Tapestry dyes for your 
leather, they claim its adaptability for that medium. 
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Vase, No. 111-681, 13 in. 
Bonbon, No, 1 Ruth, 4} in. 
Whisky Jug, No. 1052, 114 in. 


IN WHITE 


FOR DECORATING 


Fires perfectly. Exquisite shapes. Low priced. 
Sold by the leading merchants throughout the U.S. 


Have you our white china catalogue? 


BAWO & DOTTER 


MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


26 to 34 Barclay St., New York 


THE TEACHER OF CHINA PAINTING, by D. M. Campana: 
' Better than six months lessons. Mistakes in firing, glaz_ 
‘ing, grounding, painting, thoroughly explained. Funda 
':'mental principles of conventional decorations; gold re- 
ceipt; lessons in flowers, figures, etc.; practically all; also silk paint ng, oil, 
etc. 75 cents per copy, postage 5 cents. 


Samples of Campana’s Colors mailed on receipt of business card. 
D. M. CAMPANA, 112 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO 


100 LUSTRE COLORS, combinations with all the latest colo 

Many new treatments and how to make them. A very interest- 

ing variety of colors, schemes and effects, by D. M. Campana. 
Price 45 cents, mail, 2 cents. 
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VEGETABLE GLUE, ETc. 
Are the Finest and Best InKs and Adhesives 


yEneey Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives, 
Se" and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 


they are so sweet, clean, and well putup. At Dealers Generally. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mfrs., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, LONDON 


China Decorators Choose 


from our stock of some five thousand items. 


We fill orders complete on day received. Our prices, with spe- 
cial discounts to teachers and academies, are the lowest. 


Hasburg’s Gold for $7.20 per dozen. 

La Croix Colors, 33% discount from list, 

and all goods at prices in proportion. 

Ask especially for illustrated list of our New American Ware 


warranted to fire. 
Large Tankards, $1.00 


Vases as low as 30c. 
Let us surprise you with catalog and prices. 


The A. B. Closson, Jr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘THE BOOK OF BACK NUMBERS” 
“CONTENTS OF VOLUME EIGHT” 
CRAFTS DEPARTMENT” 

““COLOR STUDIES AND DESIGNS” 


Are the titles of some of our booklets that will be 
sent you gratis if you are interested. 


Keramic Studio Pub. Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 


W. A. Maurer, Council Bluffs, lowa 


These Items i 
are taken from our 
Bargain Table 
No. 2739 
We have many more of RegGlar Value 160 
pee Equal Value 7c per pair 
er Send for ogu 
EXTRA SPECIAL Complete Catalogue 
Plain Austrian 116 PAGES 
Coupe Plates Mailed Free on Request 
DIAM. PRICE 


inch Coupe P We wish all our friends a prosperous 


C—7# “ “ 12ceach} and happy New Year. 
D—8s# “ ‘* 14¢ each 


We are Agents for Revelation Kilns 


50c Klondike Gold 50c 


Equal in quality and quautity to all 75c golds 


10-cent Colors 


This line of colors includes all made by 
other manufacturers, also matt and liquid 
Bright Gold. 


Pallettes, Brushes 


and all other materials. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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VI HERAMIC STUDIO 


The Revelation Kilns 


H. J. CAULKINS 


Especially Well Adapted for Glass Firing 


M. C. PERRY 


If you anticipate getting a new hiln do not fail to investigate the merits of the Revelation 


iv 


This is our new No. 3 round kiln. The removable 
tubes by the door constitute the individual advantage of 
this kiln, as they make a complete circle of flame about 
the oven. They may be used or not, at the will of the 
firer, but are especially desirable when an even, strong 
heat is necessary for certain classes of work. 

Our School Kiln No; 2 is built on the same plan as 
the one shown above, and is meeting with general favor. 
As a small combination kiln, for. general studio and craft 
work, it cannot be surpassed. The lightest heat for glass 
and china may be developed, and it is also so constructed 
that it will fire to the higher heat required for modeled 
clay pieces, or pottery, as well as soft glazes. It has 
proved an admirable kiln for school work, and manual 
training departments. 

We also construct to order all sizes and shapes of 
kilns for all purposes requiring heat in manufacturing, for 
melting, enameling, fusing, testing, etc., both in the open 
flame and closed oven. 


Their essential feature is the tubular system of fire-brick, by which the 
flame goes to every part of the kiln, ensuring an even temperature through- 
out. By this system there is a very thin wall of fire-brick between the flame 
and oven. 
without allowing it to radiate into the room. 3 

The rounded surface of the tubes gives equal expansion and contraction, 
when subjected to high heats, so that the parts do not go out of shape or give 
way, which does occur in the case of flat tile or large pieces of brick. 

The most perfect device for a private studio or school work, as good 
| chimney connection is all that is required for perfect operation, and the fuel, 
? kerosene oil, is easily obtainable in all places. Its operation is so simple that 
a novice can meet with success from the start. 


A non-conducting outside wall maintains the heat developed, 


Mim 


= 
= 
= 
if 
at 
4 
= 


No. 6, the most popular size for general studio work. No 7, 
for professional and factory firing. These kilns may be arranged 


- with a series of shelves to accommodate flat glass. . 


The Revelation Kilns have been thoroughly tested by years of experience, both in studio work and for large 
manufacturing purposes. It you are not familiar with their use we take pleasure in referring you to any of the 
leading ceramic artists you may know in this country, Canada and many foreign countries. Send for one of out 


catalogues. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


China Kilns, Enamel Furnaces, Dental and other High Heat Furnaces 
24 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 


Our Invitation 


| UR new catalogue of White China for 
Decorating and Materials for China and 
Water Color Painting is now ready for distribu- 
tion. 
Viewed from every point — novelty, exclusiveness, and 


extraordinary assortment —it is far and away the 
most attractive L. B,. KING & CO. have ever shown. 


For you to see and enjoy it, our invitation is as 
broad as we can make it. We will be glad to send 
a copy to any one who will ask for it. 


L. B. KING & CO., DETROIT, MICH 
103 Woodward Ave. 


_Are You Teaching Drawing 


in Public or Private Scnools? 
- You will find ready help, a thoroughly prac- 

cal progressive outline, abundant iliustration, 

and a new inspiration in every number of 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


$1.50 Per Year September to June 


Readers of Keramic Studio who are teaching 
drawing in public or private schools are invited 
to send a card asking for our proposition. 


38 Front Street THE DAVIS PRESS Worcester, Mass. : 


Send for our free booklet Th e Cr ” ft § (Don’t send out of 
curiosity!) 


if you are interested! 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 


Gold for China Painting | 


Other Golds have come and gone, but Marsch- 
ing’s Gold still holds-its place as the 
best Gold on the market. 


ALWAYS UNIFORM... 


Roman Gold 


i 
1 


If you want your Gold work to last, use Marsch- 
Have no other. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND BY 


FAVOR, RUHL 
& CO. 


49 Barclay St. 
o4 Park Place. 
CHICAGO, ILL: 

108 Lake Street. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


touch is that indefinable finality 
fort which gives Pouyat china its 
Every passing 


The finishi 
of artistic e 
enduring claim to supremacy. 


season witnesses a steady increase in the Amer- 
ican demand for the best that the Pouyat factory 


produces. 
We are keenly alive to the importance of this 
demand, and we respond to it with due appre- 


‘ation. 
PAROUTAUD & WATSON 
37 and 39 Murray Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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Miss Emilie C. Adams 


Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 
Decorative Work in both Minera] Painting and Water Color 
Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
and Director of the Troy, N. Y., School of Arts and_Crafts. 


Anne Akers 


Room 46, 170-A Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Lessons in Watercolors and Porcelain Design. 


Mrs. O. M. Barton 
146 Charles Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Instruction in China Decoration, Conventional, Realisiic and 
Japanese effects. Mail orders promptly filled for White China 
and Artist Materials. Studice for rent. 


Samples of paint sent on request. 


Mrs. Anne L. B. Cheney 


Instruction in Design, Porcelain Decoration, Tooled and Cut 
Leather, Jewelry and Metals. Also a full line of Fry Colors for 
sale. Agent for Japanese prints. Designs for rent. 


Studio, 106 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. K. E. Cherry 
Classes in China Painting and Water Colors 


Studies for Rent, realistic and conventional, 
Send for Catalogue. 


213 Fidelity Building., St. Louis, Mo. 


Elna 8S. Christianson 


Instruction in Design and China Decoration 


Designs for sale. Firing Carefully Done. 
Orders Promptly Executed, 


Class in Ceramic Design for out-of-town pupils taught by cor- 


respondence, 
445 W. 21st St... New York 


Miss Jessie Louise Clapp 
Lessons in China and Water Color Painting 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


Studio: 125 West Kennedy St., - Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp 
Mrs. R. Bateman 


Classes in Water Color and China Painting 
AGENT REVELATION KILN. 


Lustres and Tools for Illuminated Leather. 
Studio, 2601 Virginia Street. - - - Berkeley, Cal. 


Gertrude Estabrooks’ 


Hand Books on methods and colors for painting in Water 
Colors. Flowers—Figures—Landscapes. Price $1.00 


LESSONS, AND STUDIES TO RENT 
1103 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, III. 


Miss Mabel C. Dibble 


Studio 806 Marshall Field Building 
87 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Classes and Private Instruction in Conventional Design for 
Porcelain. Special attention to Order Work. Satsuma Ware 
for decorating, and fine Japanese brushes for sale. Conventional 
Designs in ater Color for rent or sale. Catalogue. ; 


Miss Caroline Hofman 


Design and the Decoration of China 


(Recommended by Mr. Marshal T. Fry) 


Studio, 120 West 16th Street, 
House of Industry Building 


STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


California 


Ip, 2601 Virginia S 
rs ulp, 
Mrs. R. V. Soloman, 2601 Virginia St. 
LOS ANGELES 
Studio 422. 
Perley, Blanchard Hall, Studio 


SAN 
rs. G. E. Dorn, 647 McAllister St. 


Colorado. 
DENVER 
M 


iss Ida C. Failing, 1041 South 
Fifteenth Street. 


Miss Bertha M. Hendricks, 1445 


Champa St. 


District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON. 
me, — Putzki, 1110 F. St. N. W. 


m 50. 
Shetsant Art Studio, 608 13th St., 
N. W. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA 
Mr. William Lycett, Studio 834 White- 
hall Street. 
Mrs. Carrie Watson Lycett Studio 
305 West Peachtree St: 
Miss yee Williams, 375 Pied- 
mont Ave 


CHICAGO. 
F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium Tower 
M. Campana, Art School, Room 
112 Auditorium Bldg. 
Miss Jeanne M. Stewart, 704 Mar- 
shall Field Building. 
Prof. Franz J. Schwarz, 840 Fine Arts 
Bui ding, Michigan Bvd. 
Blanche Van Court Schneider, 102 
Aud Building. 

Ione Wheeler, 1027 Fine Arts Bldg. 

Mrs. ng Beachy, 116 Auditor um 
Buildi ne. 

Gertrude Estabrooks, 1103 Auditor- 
ium Tower. 

Miss Mabel C., Dibble, Studio, 806 
Marshall Field Building. 

Charles A, Herbert, 1107 ‘Auditorium 


Building 
Adele McCiellan Siver, 1106 Auditor- 


ium Tower. 
lowa 
DAVENPORT 
Miss Edith Alma Ross, 312 E. Four- 
teenth St. 
DES MOINES 
Alice Seymour, 1607 Ninth Street. 
Maryland 
BALTIMORE 


Mrs. L. M. Swartwout, Ethel E. Swart- 
wou, 103 West Saratoga St. 


Massachusetts. 


BOSTON. 
Miss Ella A Fairbanks Hotel Oxford, 
Square 
Akers, Room 46, 170-A 
‘Tremont St. 
H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 
Miss E. E. Page, 286 Boyleston St. 


Michigan 


DETROIT 
Mariam L. Candler, 608 Fine Arts 
Building, 30 Adams Avenue W. 
Mrs. Anne L. B. Cheney, 106 Broad- 
way. 
RAPIDS 
rs. O. M. Barton, 146 Charles St. 


Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Mrs. K, E, Cherry, 213 Fidelity Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd, 210 Minc> 
Building, corner 10th and McGee 
Streets. 


Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
Mrs. Barclay Paist, 804 
Nicollet Ave 


Charles A. Herbert 
Water Color Painting 
Specialty—Landscape and Heads. 
Studies for Rent 


Send for catalogue. 
Studio, 1107 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ml, 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 


—CLASSES IN— 


China and Water Color Painting 


STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. CoLumBus, Onto 
Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Miss M. M. Mason 
Miss Elizabeth Mason _ 
Design and its Application to Porcelain. 


Designs with Color Schemes furnished. 


48 East 26th St., New York. 


T. McLennan 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York 
An entirely new set of Studves ready for rent 


McLennan Chinese White, 
the Best for Water Color Work. 
Try It. 


Mrs. M. A. Neal 
Instruction in Decoration of Porcelain, and Water Color. 
Original Studies and Sketches for sale and rent. 


Studio: The Broadway, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


Classes in Water Color 


New York 


39 West 67th Street 
Miss E. E. Page 


Class and private lessons in Porcelain Decoration, 
Design and Water Colors. 


Studio, 286 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Henrietta Barclay Paist 
Studio Arcade 
. 804 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Classes in Design and the Decoration of Porcelam 


Water Color Studies and Designs for sale and rent. 
Send for catalogue. 


Miss Emily F. Peacock 


Has resumed work in her studio, 


232 East 27th St., New York City 


Classes Tuesday and Thursday mornings. Kl 
Mr. C. F. Hamann Instructor at Pratt Institute, Broo we 
will have a class in advanced work in jewelry, and carving \ 
shell and horn, every other Tuesday afternnoon at Miss Peacoe 
studio, commencing wats 29, 1907. Terms on application. 


Mrs. S. Evannah Price 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Design, China, Oil and Water Color. 


Orders Promptly executed. Designs for sale. Firing carefully 
done. 


23 W. 24th St., New York. 


When writing to.advertisers please mention this magazine. ; 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


Paul Putzki 

Classes in China and Water C ing 
1110 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
815 No. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 


The Putzki Colors carefully selected and prepared, also 
Medium for sale. Price List mailed on application. 


STUDIOS BUFFA 
DUN 


LANSIN 


Miss Edith Alma Ross 
New Designs for the China Decorator 


Original Designs in Water Colors for rent and for sale. | St. _ 
Designs sent on approval. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


312 E. Fourteenth St., - Davenport, lowa 


Street. 


Frances X. Marquard, 129 W. 


New York. 


LO. 
Filkins, 609 Main Street. 
Miss ne E E. Williams, 19 E. 6th st. 
C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. 


Mrs. John C, Ellis, 321 W. 30th St. 
Miss Emily F. Peacock, 232 E. 27th 


125th 
hmie Office Bidg., Room D 
[. Mason, 48 E. 26t h St. 


Mason, 48 E, 26th St. 

. A. Magill, 
Ivory, 297 Fifth Avenue. 

Osgood Art School, Miss A. H. Osgood 

ue 46 W. 2ist St. 


Miss Jessie L 


tvannah Price, at 23 West 


24th St. 
Sara Wood Safford Mrs, Sara Wood Safford, 126 East 
: Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 647 Madison 


Decoration oj Porcelain 


New York Studio: 126 E. 23d St. 


Mrs. Alice Seymour 


Instruction in China Decoration and W ater Colors eiiasaia 


Conventional and Naturalistic Designs for sale and to 


Avenue. 
Miss — M. Scammell, 43 West 


27t 
Elna S. Christianson, 445 W. 2lst St. 
Miss — Warren, 32 West 24th 


Str 
SYRACUSE 
Miss Jessie Louise Clapp, 
Kennedy Street. 


125 West 


Nebraska 


Mrs. A. Neble, 1614 Harney St., Con- 
servative Bldg., 


Residence, 2752 


rent. Send for catalogue. South 10th Street. 
0, 160 unth St., Des Moines, Lowa. Ohio. 
Studio, 7 N COLUMBUS. 
Miss E. Louise Jenkins, 1377 Forsythe 


Adele McClellan Siver 


Classes in China and Water Colors 


Avenue, 
Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 1143 Oak St. 
Miss Mint M. Hood, 1092 Is. Rich St.. 


Pennsylvania. 


itori BRADFORD 
Studio 1106 Auditorium Tower, Chicago Mlge Carrie 1, Wiliams, 64 Kennedy 
Str 
Studies for rent. PHILADELPHIA 


Miss Jeanne M. Stewart 
Classes in China and Water Color Painting. | 


Onginal Designs for China and Water Colors 
FOR SALE AND RENT. 


Anna 


A. B, Cobden, 13 S. 16th St. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE. 


Pierce, 102 Sixth Street. 
Canada 


MONTREAL. 
Sarah Annis Mundy, 6la Victoria St. 


Studio, 704 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, III. 


Send for catalogue. 


Mrs. L. M. Swartwout 
Ethel E. Swartwout 


103 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Decoration of Porcelain, Realistic and Conventional. Lustre 
a specialty. Original designs in Water Color, Leather Craft, and 
Wood Block Printing on Textiles. 


Blanche Wan Court Schneider 


ty made 


Enamels and Glazes. 


Dorothea Warren 
Mineral Color 
Company 


Highest Grade Colors and Mate- | 
rials for China Painting. A special- 


of the preparation of 


sent on request. 


Studio, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 32 West 


24t St., - New York 


Water Color Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Have you any out-of-print 


Lessons in China, Water Colors and Leather Craft 


numbers of Keramic Studio 


China Colors, Stains and Tools for Leather Work 


for sale or exchange? 


for sale 


Send for New 1907 C atalogue. 


Apply at this office. 


IX 


Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd 


210 Minor Building, corner 10th & McGee Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Porcelain Decoration, Water Colors and Design 


LL. Vance-Phillips 
Classes in Porcelain Painting 


Blanchard Hall Building, Los Angeles, California 
New York Classes, May and June, 1908 
Chautauqua Summer School, July and August, 1908 


VANCE-PHILLIPS CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
647 Madison Avenue Blanchard Hall Building 
NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Condensed Palette of Mineral Colors for China and Belleek. 
Flesh Palette in Powder Colors prepared and tested. 
Colors promptly mailed to any address, A studio card 
will secure to teachers a special quotation. 
In sending for price list mention Keramic Studio. 


Miss Dorothea Warren 
Porcelain Decoration and Design 
32 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Miss Carrie E. Williams 
A Gold—R 
Keramic Color used. 60 
Lessons 1n China Decoration and Water Colors 


Send for price list. All orders will receive prompt attention. 


19 E. Sixth St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
64 Kennedy St. Bradford Pa. 


NEW LUSTRES (GREEN & CO.) 


PEACOCK 


Studios 


ROBIN’S EGG — 40c 


LETTUCE GREEN,...30c c & 
RUBY. 75¢ ai. 50 BLUE GREEN MATT.. 


SHELL PINK . 


FREE OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS: 


With every order amounting to $2.50 we will send FREE a copy 
of ‘‘How I Use Lustres,” by Anna Armstrong Green (Regular 
price $1.00. Send money orders payable to 


GREEN & CO., - 1022 Fine Arts Bldg., - CHICAGO 


Teachers 
Price List 


You should advertise in Keramic Studto. 


It is published in your interest. 


The Fruit Book and 


Second Rose Book 


Make appropriate Holiday gifts 


Send for prospectus 


White China 
for [ lor Decorating 


. All china left before 9:30 
will be fired and re: ily to 
deliver at 3 330 


Hersam carries. 


165 Tremont St., 


Before buying White China call at 165 | 
Tremont Street and see the choice line of | 
I'rench, Austrian and Belleek, Mrs. H. E. 


Mrs. H. E. HERSAM 


JAMES F. HALL, CHINA PAINTER AND DECORATOR 


Manufacturer of 


HALL’'S ROMAN GOLD AND BRONZES 


DRESDEN MINERAL TRANSFERS. 


r overglaze in Powder and prepared in Tubes. Oils, Brushes, 
Chi Medallions and Buttons in great variety. 
Sen df Fired Daily. 


for Catalogues. 


Enamel Color fo 


13 S. 16th Street 


A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 


COBDEN’S SPECIAL CERAMIC COLORS tn powder 
COBDEN’S P URE ROMAN GOLD First Quality Only 


BOSTON | | Medium, Brushes and all materials for China Decorating. 
| Price List containing ‘‘ Hints on China Painting, ” free on ceuiiah: 


Agent for Revelation Kilns. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Agent for Keramic Studio Publications 


China, 


116 N. {5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. GEND for prospectus and priee-list of our Ca; 


When writing to advertisers ois mention this magazine. 
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x KERAMIC STUDIO 
| 9 
: — 2 Well Known 
China Painting Select 
| a new free working gold. Guaranteed to | 
| be chemically pure (1000 fine), no alloys | Powder 
used in its manufacture. Note prices: } | 
| 50 cents per box. $6.50 per dozen boxes | 
| prepaid to any address. O O S 
We are now offering a new line of 10¢ For hipa 
colors, “The Erko” brand. Send for special | 
introductory price list. 
| | Brushes and Mediums 
| Erker Bros. Optical Co. } FOR SALE BY LEADING ART STORES 
608 Olive St. 904 N. Grand Ave. 
ot. China and Water Color Studies 
OUGA CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES to Order and For Rent 
tor Gila, Water Okina’ ets. “Die 
‘ Send for Price List 
| COLOR STUDIES AND DESIGNS ee 
Our new 1907 Catalogue mailed free on request. 1 10 4 Auditorium Tower 
If you have not a copy send TODAY | 
Keramic Studio Pub, Co., Syracuse, N. Y. C H ! C A G O 9 I L. L ° 


THE OLD RELIABLE FITCH KILNS 


The thousands of these Kilns in use testify to 
their Good Qualities. 


THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE KILN 


INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. 
COST LITTLE TO OPERATE. 


The only fuels which give perfect results in 


ng | When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., 


No. 2 Size 14 x 12 in.......$30.00 | 1 x in 
No.3 Size 16x19 in....... 40.00 h 1 Kiln 4 sj o.2 Size 16x 12in....... 
Write for Discounts. No.4 Size 18 x 26 in....... 50.00 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


| 
FOLGER.CIN lak. lps 7 
i 
| 


RERAMIC STUDIO 


KERAMIC STUDIO 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
FOR THE 
DFSIGNER ... POTTER ... DECORATOR .., FIRER 
AND CRAFTSMAN 


Editor—Mrs. ApELAIpE ALsop-ROBINEAU. 
Publishers—SaMvuEL Epovarp Rosineau, Georce H. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Sutscrirtions. 
One year, . | ‘ ‘ $4.00 
One year, to all ‘foreign countries within the Postal Union, e ‘ 4.00 

CL UB RATES. 
Five subscriptions, . ‘ ; . Each, $3.65 

General Advertisements. 

Page 11x8 . . $45.00 Space $x4 . $2.50 
One-quarter page 54x4 15.00 tout. 5.50 
One-eighth page 23x4 9.00 3x4 10.50 


Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts. 


Teachers’ Special Rates. 


Directory, 85 cents per issue; $9 per year; payable in advance 

Card 1x3 and Directory $2,.50 per issue; $24 per year. payable quarterly in advance. 
Magazines sent free to all advertisers, 
Ail communications and remittances should be sent to 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Copyrighted, 1907, by the Keramic Studio Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Entered at the Post Office at Syracuse, N: Y., as Secon Class atter, "August 2, 1899. 


Every China Decorator in America is partial to 


Haviland China 


t We are the special representatives of this great French 
factory, and have an unusually large stock—buy direct from the 
importer, and you get the most satisfactory service—our im- 
mense China Book No. 19, free to all decorators—(postage 5c.) 
Geo. W. Davis & Co., 2356 State St., 165. NY. 


()': SPECIAL WOODBURNING 


propositions are mighty popular. 
This $2.50 outfit, this month, - - Sees 


Catalogue Free 


Magill 8 Ivory 


Special sale of White China until 


May Ist. Lessons and Firing 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BRUSHES © 
are made of the finest quality of selected hair © SQ 
by experienced workmen, and the name “F. W. ©) 
Devoe & Co.” on the brushes you use is an in- 

surance of quality. Devoe Gold Lining Brushes 
can be had of all dealers if you ask for them. mz 
The largest stock of china painting materials in the U. S. ‘a! 


Distributing Agents for 
Hasburg’s Roman Gold. 
Write us about it, 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton and William Sts., New York & 


BEE 


176 Randolph St., Chicago, 
( y 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. is 


Just Published: A reprint of Fanny Rowell’s Book. a 


“‘The Use of Lustres,’”’ 50c; to all who answer this ad, mal 
and mention the Keramic Studio we will mail a copy £4 
for 25c—to all others 50c “~ 


OLDEST ‘AND BEST 


For Firing Decorated China, Glass Etc. 


ASK FOR More easily and eco- 
COMPLETE = nomically fired than 

ony Kile 
CATALOGUE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILKE MANUFACTURING CO., ANDERSON, | IND. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazin. 
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II AERAMIC STUDIO 


M. T. WYNNE 
39 West 21st Street, - New York 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


| Fine White China: Decorating 


And Materials for Same 


Wool Tapestry Canvas in All Widths 


Agent for Revelation China Kilns 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| WYNNE’S ROMAN GOLD 


Catalogue on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


0SGO0O0D ART SCHOOL 


Open throughout the year. Pupils can enter at any time. Number of lessons 
optional. Summer term begins June Ist. Special Rates. 


Osgood Handbook on China Painting 


Eighteenth thousand just out. It is the most successful work of the kind 
ever published. it teaches most; it sells best, being now in its 18th Edition. In 
flexible Cloth Covers, 200 pages, Illustrated. At Art and Book Stores, or sent 
anywhere by mail for 75 cents, post free; Siamps Not Accepted. 


SOME STRICTLY RELIABLE CHINA PAINTING SPECIALTIES 
SECOND TO NONE 
Are you aware that 0SGO00D’S STANDARD PINK will stand repeated 
firings and is always reliable? Per vial 40 cents. 


0SG00D’S JACQUE ROSE, per vial 75 cents. 


“Osgood” Holland Delft 


In Powder, finely prepared and ground extra fine. Superior in quality. 
In Vials. 4O cents each. 


Testimonial from The Ceramic Art Co., Trenton, New Jersey — } 


‘*] received the sample of your Holland Delft Monochrome Blue. I have 
made several trials of same and am more than pleased with the result. The ama- 
teur will be able to accomplish some very lovely effects with this color. The few 
sample pieces that we painted were sold at first sight.”,—WaLtTrerR S. Lenox, Pres, 


We carry a complete line of 


Royal Worcester Powder Colors, also Royal Meissen and La Croix 
Colors in Powder 


A 43-page Catalogue free on application. 
Miss A. H. Osgood, Principal Osgood Art School, 
46 West 21st Street, New York. 


| HIGH GRADE 
MINERAL TRANSFERS 


For Decorating 
CHINA, PORCELAIN, GLASS and ENAMELED WARE 


Acknowledged by experts to be the finest grade of-goods in this line. 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


| PALM BROS. é CO. 
importers and Manufacturers 


148 Chambers St. - - New York 


Factories: Nuremburg, Bavaria 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application 


Sherratt’/s Roman Gold 


This gold is superior to all others in Quantity, Quality and Brilliancy. Fired properly 
and polished with Burnishing Sand, its brilliancy is unsurpassed. It can be burnished 
if desired. Per box $1]; small box OO cts. Dealers’ and Teachers’ Rates on 


application. 
Classes Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 9 to 12 a. m. and | to 4 p. in, 


White China for Decoration; Colors, Brushes and Oils’ 
Agent for Revelation China Kilns 


608 13th Street Northwest ~ - - Washington, D. C. 


(ZRAND FEU CERAMICS, is now listed at $5.00. 


Heramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. WEBER & CO. | 


1125 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oldest Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


China Painting 
and Artists’ 


Materials 
The IDEAL China Kiln 


The best in the market in regaxd to 
construction and appearance, etc. 


F. W. & Co’s China Decorators’ 
Banding Wheel, Adjustable 


on Iron Stand, with metal polished 
disk 8} inches in diameter, turning on 
steel pivot. Price $12.00 


Send for illustrated catalogue Vol. 263 

Large Assortment of WHITE CHINA 
for Decorating can be had at our branch 
house, 709 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
who carry a complete line of the latest 
designs. 


Write to them for Catalogues Vol. 30 
and 32. 


St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphiz, Pa. paiumore, Md 


When writing to” advertisersfolease mention this magazine. 
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When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine, 
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“* We are importers and manufacturers, and carry a 
large stock which includes’ all the} “world-renowned 


brands of 
Ceramic Colors 


We are seeking ‘‘bulk’” business, and do not seli 
colors in vials. Orders from bottlers of colors solicited. 


Our showrooms contain specimens of all styles of 
decoration—a collection of more than passing interest to 
the decorator. Every detail of practical application, of 
which we have most thorough knowledge, is explained 
to the visitor. Come in whenin the city—you will find 
here a veritable bureau of information. 


Send for our encyclopaedic catalogve, and for 
samples of ‘‘Elarco’’ Matt Roman Gold, ‘‘Elarco’’ 
Rose (for repeated firing), Special Ruby, Matt Glazes, 


or Lustres. 
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ARERAMIC 


STUDIO 


For Porcelain 


Overglaze Colors 
in Powder 


NEW Illustrated Cata- 


logue of materials. 


Classes by Miss Mason and Miss Elizabeth Mason 


M. MASON 


THE BEST QUALITY OF ALL MATERIALS 


Decoration 


NEW Illustrated Cata- 
logue of designs sent 


on request. 


48 East 26th St., New York City 


"WHITE CHINA 


AND 
CHINA DECORATING MATERIALS 
VIOLET HOLDER Send for 
ILLUSTRATED 
3 inches high CATALOGUE 
12c by mail FREE 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE @® VAN RODEN 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 
EVERYTHING NEEDED BY ARTISTS 
Photo Supplies Pyrography Outfits 


The Artists’ 


Supply Co. 
236 Evanston Ave 


Mail Orders a Specialty. Write for Catalogue. 


Chicago | 


Established 1887 


FRANK DOBHLER 


IMPORTER 


White China for Decorating 
AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
AGENT FOR REVELATION KILNS 


| 


Manufacturer Doehler’s Roman Gold, 18 grains when mixed. 


New edition of catalogue now ready. 


DOEHLER’S BLOCK, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


One minute walk from N. Y. C. R. R. Station. 


pl? YOU FORGET TO SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE SECON 
ROSE BOOK? Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A NEW ADDRESS 


The demand for our superior Mineral Transfers has become 
so heavy, we have found it necessary to secure larger quarters, 
and can now offer even a larger and wider range of subjects 
than heretofore, at prices much less than usually paid for the 
same quality of design and workmanship. 


We also carry a superior line of cold decalcomanias and will 
be glad to submit low estimates on special propositions for 
advertising or decorating purposes. 


Ceramic Transfer Co. 


21 Washington Place New York 
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-$- -§- 
+{- -§- 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of #3 
-§- 
HIGHEST GRADE 
% COLORS AND MATERIALS x 
se for China and Glass Painting. x 
China Colors in vials and tubes. 
"3° China Colors by the pound or ounce. #5 
A Vials and Corks for dealers and teachers 4: 
bottling colors. 
xx First quality gold only. 
8. Vitro Water Paste for gold. x 
Finest French Camel hair Pencils. 
Pure Oils and Mediums. 
“x All other Materials for China and Glass painting. © 
-§- Pyrographic Outfits and Platinum Points. -- 
-f- 
-$- Write for Illustrated Catalogue containing instructions . 
* how to mix and apply China Colors. x 
-f- 
45 Murray Street, NEW YORK. § 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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VI HERAMIC STUDIO 


“THE FRY ART CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Fry’s Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors 


IN POWDER, AND 


ROMAN GOLD FOR CHINA. 


DEALERS IN 


LUSTRES, OILS, MEDIUMS, BRUSHES 


AND ALL MATERIAL USED IN 


CHINA DECORATION. 


AGENTS FOR 
HASBURG’S AND MARSCHING’S GOLD. 
THE REVELATION CHINA KILN. 
THE KERAMIC STUDIO. 


Send for Catalogue mentioning ‘‘ Keramic Studio.’’ 


11 East 22nd St., New York. 


Mr. Marshal T. Fry will gibe a course of eighteen lessons on Saturday 
mornings, at his New York studio, beginning November 16, 1907. Work 
will consist of design (leading to ceramics, etc.), landscape, composition, 
and painting in charcoal and oil colors. For circulars address 

Marshal T. Fry, 58 West 96th street, New York 


MRS. FILHINS’.... 
FEBRUARY SALE 


White China and Materials 


Two Weeks—Feb. 17thto 29th inclusive 


Many desirable articles on list. Write at once for 


February Sales List 


20% discount will be allowed on ALL POWDER COLORS. 


“Wire edged” Brooch Pins, for No. {1 and No. 34 Medallions 
(were 50c) now 35c. 


Filkins’ Burnish Gold 


(during sale only) at 70c per box. Once used, never aban- 
doned. No other so durable on Tableware or so bright on 
Belleek or over Paste. Iry it, and be convinced. 


Special Agent for Revelation Kilns 


Mrs. C. C. FilKins 


Main St, - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A NY user of ceramic gold knows the 
difficulties to be met; it’s much 


better to meet them beforehand and pro- 
tect yourself against mistakes. 

Hasburg’s Phoenix Gold is the escape 
from all gold-using troubles. If you use 
it as directed you get good results, every 
time. 


Send for a full list of our 
ceramists’ supplies. If your 
dealer doesn’t supply you , 
with Phoenix Gold, send di- é 
rect to us. 


John W. Hasburg Co. 


Incorporated 
Expert Ceramists 
244 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Wholesale Distributors 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


Our displays show an unrivalled assort- 
ment of distinctive shapes in fine 


White China 
ror | Yecorating 
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Artists who appreciate the value of 
exclusiveness will find a gratifying di- 
versity of shapes and forms illustrated in 
our latest Supplement No. 16. 


Burley & Co. 


118-120 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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COPYRIGHT 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 


SYRACUSE, 


MIRROR—HELEN S. PATTERSON WILLIAMS 


FEBRUARY 1908 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
KERAMIC STUDIO 
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